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Mr. President ; 


The Honorable Senator from the third, (Mr. Edmonds) was in error, : 


in reference to the spirit, which, following the example of the chief ma- 
gistrate of the nation, I thought proper to invoke to preside over our 

eliberations. He seemed to suppose it was that spirit which exalted 
the President to the head of the government. Sir, | followed that il- 
lustrious personage back to a remoter period, and a more important event. 
To that event which made us a nation. The spirit I invoked, was the 
spirit which established our union, and by which alone it can be pre- 
served. That was the spirit of conciliation and compromise. It will 
be the part of the faithful historian, and to him I cheerfully assign the task, 
to determine, whether it was the spirit of conciliation and compromise, 


or what other spirit that elevated him to the head of the nation. Ex-, 


cept so far as it may affect the character of the country, I am indifferent 
to the result of the scrutiny. 

The gentleman was also equally in error, as to one of the foundations 
on which I rested the proposition which I had the honour to offer, as a 
substitute for the resolution now under discussion. He seemed to think 
it was alone the opinion of the president, on which I relied. The word 
I used, sir, was the administration, and I cited the report of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, as well as the message of the President. Ht may not 
be unnatural for us to differ in the meaning of the word administration. 
He may consider the president allin all, and confine its import to*him, 
while T give to it a more ample signification, and embrace in its mean- 
ing, not only the president, but its cabinet proper, the heads of depart- 
ment. 

That gentleman commenced his:remarks, by declaring, that he could 
not understand the operations of the bank of the U. S. or tell its effects 
upon the general government, upon the state governments, upon the 
currency, upon the state banks, upon the safety fund, and yet he an- 
nounced his hostility to the institution, and declared a war of extermi- 
nation against it. But his hostility stopped not there. All other banks 


andall bankers were equally included in the scope of his argument, if 


not his denunciation. ‘To complete his pian’ of operations, not only 
this bank but all banks and bankers must be annihiliated. And even 
that would not accomplish his purpose, for other banks and other bank- 
ers might come into existence. Po give. perfection to his design, there 
must be a constitutional prohibition against incorporations, and also, 
a law against aecumulation. No man must be permitted to grow rich, 
hecause he may abuse his wealth; he may fail, and his créditors. 
may suffer. 
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Having now, sir, ascertained what I did not know before, the ex- 
tent of that gentleman’s hostility, and of his exterminating spirit, 
I will no longer resist or qualify his other repeated assertion, that 
the subject was infinitely above his comprehension. - 

Some of the particular allegations of the Senator from the 3d deserve 
notice, and I shall have occasion to use them in the course of my re- 
marks. He saida Banker checked the Revolution in France; the 
Bank of England controls the Government ; and the Rothschilds refu- 
_sed to lend money to aid the Revolution in Poland. 

- Let us treat these Bankers fairly. 

Tt was a Banker, Sir, that gave the most powerful impulse to the. 
Revolution in France... It wasia Banker, Sir, that. dared to look.a 
Marshall, at the head of the household troops, in the face and de- 
fy his power. It was that Banker that dared to present that Marshall, 
a few plain propositions designed to. preserve the public tranquility, and 
calculated to uphold the throne and demand an immediate assent. On 
receiving an indignant rejection, it was that Banker, Sir, that dared to 
tell that. Marshall, surrounded as he was by the array and terrors of 
power, ‘now the civil war has begun.”? It was that Banker, that pour- 
ed his own treasures into the exhausted coffers of his country, and by the 
exhaustion of his own credit, saved that of the nation. It was not that 
Banker Sir, but it wasthe ejection of that Banker and his illustrious 
compeer, the apostle of liberty, from the councils of his country, that 
checked the revolution in France. 

The Bank of England, says the Senator, controls the Government. 
It is true, there have been times, when the condition of the Bank has 
influenced the measures of the ministry. But will. the Gentleman 

int me to the period in English History, when the influence of the 
Bank has been exerted to produce a War, or to impede or thwart the 
operations of the Government. — There have been times:when the inordi- 
nate réquisitions of the Government upon the Bank have exhausted its 
means, and destroyed its energies, and in that-state, when it was driv- 
en to the very verge of insolvency and tottering to its fall, its very ex- 
haustion has had aninfluence. But at no time has the Bank been arrayed 
against the Government, or been engaged in practices hostile to the inter- 
ests of the nation. The gentleman was unfortunate in his allusion to the 
contest which, he says, is raging in that country, between the Democracy 
and Aristocracy in which the Patriot King takes part with bis people. 
The Bankers Sir, do not fight in that contest under the banners of the 
Aristocracy, but unite’ their efforts with the People, the Commons arid 
the Patriot King in the great work of Reform. It is the nobility of 
late creation, and that sanctimonious bench of Bishops, that so well de- 
serve to be “ungowhed,” who interpose to defeat the wishes of the 
People. It is also alledged that the Rothschilds refused to lend money 
to aid the cause of Poland, and a sweeping inference is.thence drawn, 
unfavorable to the liberality of principle of all Bankers. Sir, if the 

gentleman will tell me for how many millions the Rothschilds are the 
creditors of Russia, I will assign him a plausible, if not a satisfactory 
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reason why tliat’opulent house was reluctant to lend motiey. to effect 
the dismemberment of the Russian Empire. No man wishes to make 
war upon himself. But it was not the reluctance of the Rothschilds 
to lend money alone that caused the fall of Poland. That ill-fated 
country fell, because, the tideless-blooded political speculatists who gove 
em Europe abandoned her to her fate, with the cheerless assurance 
that all they could give her was, the miserable dole of their sympathies. 
The ministers of the Patriot King and of the Citizen King dug the 
grave of Polish freedom, and with remorseless insensibility threw the 
clods upon her coffin. Sir, I regard the imbecility and heartlessness 
of those ministers, with almost the infinite disgust. with which I read 


_ the imperial ukase ““Orper reigns at Warsaw.? If that bold 
“banker and his venerable compeer had not been driven from the Gov- 


ernment of France, whatever else might have happened, the world 
would not now be doomed to bewail the fall of Poland, 

~The Senator enquires what would have been the situation of the 
country, if there had been a National Bank during the last war, and 
the Hartford Convention had acquired possession of it. The interroga- 
tory necessarily implies, that the objects of that Convention. were 
treasonable or hostile to the Government. Without presuming to ad= 
judge the motives of the members of that body, Ishall regard it of the 
character imputed. Then, Sir, the proposition seems to me to involve 
only an extremely remote probability, if not an absolute impossibility. 
This Bank is, and every National Bank must always be, closely connect- 
ed with the Government. ‘The Directors appointed by the Government, 
watch all its proceedings. The Secretary of the Treasury must be in- 
timately acquainted with all its transactions, and has the right of visit- 
ation. Congress also, can, at any time, by a committee, institute an 
examination, and subject all its operations to the severest scrutiny. Its 
papers and its officers may be made to disclose its secrets, and reveal 
machinations if they’ exist. Every Stockholder, too, possesses the 
right of inspection, and the strong and universal motive of interest 
would prompt him to examine it, if the Bank gave evidence of a trai- 
torous disposition. Conspirators could never acquire. possession of the 
Bank, except by the election of Directors fiver their views.— 
Some hundreds, or thousands of diverse interests, of different relig- 
ious creeds, and of every political sect and party, and scattered over 
the whole country, must be corrupted or deceived, and the vigilance of 
the Government eluded, before the catastrophe contemplated in the in- 
terrogatory could be produced: It would be easier to acquire. posses- 
sion of the Government by other means, than: to annoy or distress it, 
through the instrumentality of a National Bank. ; 

The gentleman will admit that the authors and members of the Hart- 
ford Convention, whatever were their objects, were political men.— 
Sir, Politicians do not control Bankers, but Bankers influence  Politi- 
cians. The gentleman’s own statements prove this position. Indeed 
this is the burden of all his lamentations—the alleged cause of all his 
alarms. If this be not so, the foundation on which he has built his 
whole argument is overthrown. He has said that a Banker checked 
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the Revolution in France—the Bank of England controls the Govern~ 
ment’ of that country—the Rothschilds refused to lend money to aid 
the cause of Poland, and thereby restrained nations from engaging in 
her behalf—and. his whole speech from beginning to end, was based 
upon the assumption, that the Bank of the United States might. ex- 
ercise a dangerous political influence over the people and their Goy- 
ernment. ‘Then politicians do not control Bankers, but the influence 
is reserved. Such in truth is the fact. 

State Banks are as capable of exerting that influence within the 
circle of their operations, and there is an infinitely greater probability 
that they will direct the movements and control the action of their 
own State Legislatures. : Soe 

What is the influence which Bankers are prone to exert? One of 
the accusations which the gentleman’ preferred against them was that 
they were “‘opposed-to fevolutions.” Before this can be charged 
upon them as a capital offence, it should be proved that Revolutions are 
necessary or expedient in this happy land. ‘But J assume the fact 
as itis alleged, and therefore insist that Bankers are opposed to war, to 
revolutions, and commotions in their own country. They delight: in 
tranquil scenes—in a state of peace, prosperity and plenty. They 
are men devoted to their interests, and those interests require that na- 
tions should be at rest—that their calculations may be clear and certain, 
their returns regular and sure, though their profits may be small.— 
War, Sir, disturbs all their calculations, breaks up their: arrangements, 
and compels them to adjust their operations to the changed condition 
which it produces. : 

The interests of Bankers, then, incline them to peace and tranquil- 
lity, and their dispositions correspond with their interests. Such are not 
the men to become the enemies of their country, or conspirators against 
jts Government. Far different, according to the supposition of the 
gentleman, were the authors, members and abettors of the Hartford 
Convention. So remote is the probability, if there had been a 
National Bank, that body could have obtained possession of it; the 
supposition is far more reasonable, that if such a Bank had been in ex- 
istence, the Convention would never have been held. . That Conven- 
tion was produced by the situation of the country. Advantage was 
taken, of the calamities which afflicted it, to inflame the people. It 
required a long process of exasperation, to bring them to the proper state 
of feeling. And it was not until the currency was in disorder—all 
Banks out of New England had suspended payment in specie—the 
National Treasury was exhausted—the credit of the Government de- 
pressed—and_ the Executive and heads of Department had fled from 
the conflagration of the Capitol, that the Hartfard Convention assem- 
bled. 

If there had been a national Bank it would have sustained the cur- 
rency of the country, and the credit of the Government, and drawn 
copious resources from the locked coffers of New England to strength- 
en its arm and increase its energies. The calamities which befel the 
country would not have been suffered—the Hartford Convention. 
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would not have been held—and. that foul stain, if stain it be—would 


“ever have appeared upon the escutcheon of our nation’s honor. 


Sir, the gentleman from the third declared this to be a party ques- 
tion, and in support of ‘that position, read the preamable and reso- 
lution of a caucus of the legislative friends of the president, held in 
April 1830, from which it appeared, that wheras Pennsylvania has 
nominated the president for a re-election, it was important to respond 
to Pennsylvania, and the caucus re-nominated him, and now, the gen- 
tleman contends that because the presideut had, in December previous, 
declared his hostility to the bank of the U. S, the caucus adopted his 
hostility, although not a word was’said upon the subject, and in con- 
sequence: of that adoption the friends of the president, in this legisla- 
ture, are bound by the doings of that caucus to oppose the renewal 
of the charter of the bank. 

. I shall not speak of the impropriety of the introduction of that topic. 
That view has been taken, and the subject discussed, by the gentle- 
man from thé-'7th (Mr. Seward,) and from the 1st, (Mr..Sherman, ) 
and I shall not presume ¢o touch a subject upon which one has laid his 
hand so heavily, andthe other has ridiculed so finely. ; 

. But assuming the propriety of the topic, I propose to give the argu- 
ment founded upon it, its full and legitimate effect. The preamble to the 
resolution states the importance of responding to Pennsylvania, and as- 
signs that as the reason for the renomination of the president. 1 well 
femember, that famous meeting. [did not attendit. Ihad not made my 
peace with the party But I recollect that the veteran republican and 
distinguished citizen, who then occupied the chair of the house of As- 
sembly, once gently hinted to me, that my title to membership was quite 
as ou, and quite as CLEAR, and my transgressions neither more mani- 
fold nor heinous than those of many who would be pert and prompt 
and busy actors in the scene ; and he kindly offered, in his pleasant 
way, if [hada mind to adventure, to throw over me the broad mantle 
of his protection. Iam happy that I did not go; for I now learn, that 
if Lhad attended that meeting; I should have been bound hand and foot 
mind and soul, andI could not expect like him of giant. strength, to be 
able, Sampson hke, to burst astinder these mew ropes, these green 
withs, with which the Philistines of the party seek to bind him. ButI 
well remember with what assurance the word of command was given, 
« We must respond to Pennsylvania,” and with what alacrity it was 
repeated—‘‘ We must respond to Pennsylvania,” throughout the exten- 
tended ranks of the party. : 

What, then is the obligation imposed by the proceedings of that 
caucus? Most undoubtedly, to “respond to Pennsylvania.’? That 
was the reason for the action on that occasion, and surely it-is not the 
act performed, but the reason for it, which constitutes the obligation. 
Come on, then, let us give-effect to the principle. I hope there will 
be no flinching. Let us ‘ respond to Pennsylvania.”’—Pennsylvania 
has, with united voice declared ‘in favour of the renewal of the charter 
of this bank. 

Now obey your caucus obligation ; and let us give our worthy sister 
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acordial response. Ye men! who with the oath of God upon your souls 
as legistors,: inculcate obedience to the high behests of a by-gone cau- 
cus, stand out,—carry out your principle. You have responded once, 
now do it again, and in this instance, though not for your reason, J will 
join you—I will follow your lead, or, if you will follow, I will lead the 
van. Itisno forlorn hope: there is no danger, and there is certainty 
of success. Come manfully up to the work then, and either lead or 
follow. But no—There are no more responses for Pennsylvania, Hon- 
est, straight forward, democratic, patriotic, Pennsylvania has not been 
agreeable in the indication of her “ulterior preferences,” and now 
there there are no more responses for Pennsylvania. Now Pennsylva~ 
nia must be thwarted; and thwarted too, in a point infinitely more im- 
portant to her interests, and dearer to ‘her affections and her pride, than 
the sustentation of any individual» But if you will not carry out your 
principle, and will still insist upon your caucus obligation, let us see 
to what you are: bound. é 

‘The argument of the honourable senator is, because the President 
in December 1829, declared his animosity to this bank, and/his friends 
in the legislature, of that day, nominated him for re-election, therefore 
his friends in this legislature are bound to adopt his sentiments of hos- 
tility'to this bank, then declared and known to the caucus. Very 
well; and now let us ascertain what more the obligation embraces. 
The president on the occasion referred to, not only announced’ his 
hostility to this bank, but he proposed a plan for a substitute. If 
therefore, the caucus nomination bound his party in this state to the 
adoption of his hostility to the existing institution, it bound them also, 
and equally, to the adoption of his plan. Well, are ye prepared for that? 
Do not shrink now, but fulfill your caucus obligations, as good liege 
men of the party. Amend your resolution and declare yourselves in fa-. 
vor of that plan, and give the reason why. A plan, sit, that found favor 
no where ; that had no echo—that received not one word of approbation, 
even from the “improved press””—a plan that was not ridiculed, but an- 
nihil:ted, by the enlightened chairman of the committee, of waysand 
means, and proved to be dangerous to the liberties of the country, and 
calculated to subvert its government. Yet, upon the doctrines asser- 
ted, you are bound by your caucus obligation, to sustain even that. 

Let us take another view of the consequences of this doctrine. If 
the nomination of an individual-for an office, binds his friends to Me 


cisively imposes that obligation, ‘Then let us reduce this to 
practice. The present executive of this state, was a member of con- 
gress, and under all the responsibilities of that station, voted for the 
act incorporating the bank through all the stages of its progression.— 
Let no man suppose that this was unknown to t e electors of this 
state. All the important acts of our great men are well known in this 
intelligent and well informed community.- And besides, this circum- 
stance has been the subject of frequent allusion. 1! do not know, or 
desire to know what are the present opinions of our chief magistrate.— 
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But 1 a p the assumption, that previous to the inst élection of 
governor { ] en no public avowal of any change | of pinion, in 
reference to this institution. The governor has been non and 


elected since the caucus, the proceedings of which are so binding. Ac- 


cording to the doctrine, then, the whole dominant party are in favor 
a party a vi 


of the bank, and that too, ‘‘as at present organized.” 

And now sir, if the gentleman is pleased with his doctrine and the 
consequences, I will participate in his joy, and call upon him to yield 
obedience to the evidence furnished by this last aid most conclusive 
act of his party. * ie 

But it is said, that the whole opposition to the present administration, 
by whatever name known, are in favor of the renewal of the charter of 
this bank. If they are so as individuals, and’ from “connection, I 
rejoice at it, because it gives a greater promise of success to a measure 
which I.deem essential to the interests of the country. If that unani- 


mity has been produced by any improper concert:or management, then. 


I deplore it, as being calculated to defeat that important measure. ” On 
that point, lam ee Ihave not been solictiouate Eaew what 
are the opinions of the opposition in reference to the renewal ;. not be= 
cause I would not respect them—for surely the opposition embraces 
much of the intellectual and moral worth—I trust also, much of the pa= 
triotism of the country; but, because the decision of the question does 
not depend so essentially upon them. Ihave been more anxious to as- 
certain, what are the sentiments of the friends of the administration. 
In that inquiry Thave found abundant consolation. If the public journals 
can be trusted, as to the legislative and popular proceedings, the states of 


Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Georgiaand North: : 


Carolina, whose friendship for the president cannot be questioned, have: 
chee affirmative acts, declared their friendship for this institution 
and their desire for the renewal of its charter; or by refusing, when 


~ called upon to commit acts of hostility, have manifested either like friend~ 


ship or indifference, to the subject. They have, at least, denoted, that 
they are not hostile. These are the original friends of the president— 
those who supported him first and last,—in 1824 as well as 1828, when 
1 Fat, teviled and scandalized, for historical truth establish- 
es the fact, that there was a time when there was not a perfect unani- 


" mity of opinion, either as to his “ habits,?—his “ principles,” —his 
_ “qualifications,” or his proximity to the presidential chair. But those 


friends, who also befriend the bank, are those who engaged in the con- 
test for the glory, and not the ‘* spoils” of victory. gran 

It is said, to prévent a renewal of the charter of this bank, is a meas- 
ure important to the dominant party. I agree it is, if it be i 


* Mr. Jefferson in_a letter to Francis Hopkinson, dated. Paris March 13, 1789, 
Says, “Iam not a Federalist, Because I never submitted the whole system of my 
opinions to the creed of “any party of men, whatever, in religion, in philosophy, in 
politics, or in any thing else, where I was capable of thinking for myself. Such 
an addiction és the last degradation of a free moral agent. If I could not goto 
heaven, without a party, I would not go there at all. Therefore, 1 protest 
to you, I am not of the party of Federalists. But I am much farther from that of 
the Anti-Federalists.” ; 
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to rend that party into atoms. Ifit be important to present it, once 
united, tranquil and harmonious, in broken and discordant fragments :— 
If it be important to create between this state and Pennsylvania, a last- 
ing feud, a burning jealousy, an implacable hatred. If it be important 
to sunder all the ties of political sympathy, between this state and the 
nearly unbroken phalanx of the East—the Middle and the West—and 
connect in a dubious, desceptive, repellent alliance with.a portion of the 
South, then Lagree, it is a measure important to the dominant party, 
and the course of the friends of this resolution, eminently calculated to 

produce the most benign results, 

_ If gentlemen can contemplate. the ‘ ulterior”? consequences with de- 
light, I would by no means disturb their enjoyment. It may be how- 
ever, sir, that if Hz who recently fell in the national senate house—smit- 
ten with as. many blows as was inflicted on great Casar—has occasion 
to say of one of the states of the Union.(South Carolina) formerly friend- 
ly in reference to his political prospects, —‘ See !! what arent the envi- 
ous Casca made”—he may also at a future time, have opportunity 
to address Pennsylvania, in the still more desponding language—‘* Et 
tu Brute.” Ecco 
: The Senator from the third intimates that the Press has been subsi- 
dized: But on this subject he was “tender of coming to particulars.” 
Iwish he had been more free and full in his specifications. I knew 
that it had been charged by some papers friendly to the present admin- 
istration, that others of the same political faith, with their editors, were 
merchantable commodities, but I reckoned it among the scandal of the 
day, and withheld my belief. He did mention one instance in Phila- 
delphia, of a press miraculously struck dumb, and the phenomenon was 
charged as the work of this Bank. I had before heard of that miracle, 
and had seen a statement which I supposed had bereft it of all super- 
natural agency, and the transaction of all impropriety. . What motive 
could this Bank have, to purchase one Geodalitartble press in Pennsyl- 
vania, when all the other presses of all parties in that state, were the 
voluntary, unbought advocates of the renewal of its charter. 

. It is not in Pennsylvania alone, that presses friendly to this Admin- 
istration sustain the Bank. Many of the most powerful journals in the 
west and south, are explicit and frm in their support. 

The leading paper in our own state, is equally ardent in its friendshi 
for this institution. . The Courier and Enquirer—the first in the field— 
the boldest in combat, and most faithful in adherence to the President— 
a paper surpassing all others in its dimensions—the richness of .its pat- 
rons—the extent of its circulation, and its influence. This paper, Sir, 
is the adroit and able advocate of the renewal of the charter of this 

Bank. Do you question the orthodox character of this press? J -point 
you, then, to the Journals of this Senate. Two years have hardly 
passed, since a bill was before us, by which this paper received and un- 
wonted recognition and adoption by ‘the Party.” I refer to that 
event, with the more satisfaction, because it must bring the Honorable 

Senator from the second, some pleasant recollections. On_ that occa- 
sion, he came out in all his strength, in favor of the bill. Wit, genius, 
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eloquence, taste and talent were exhausted, and among other entertain- 
ments, he gave us a beautiful recitation from Poetry, beginning with 
this bold line ;— % 


“He that hath no stomach for this fight, let him depart.” 


Then, as now, Sir, he was fighting the battles of Democracy. No 
other paper can show such a party endorsement; and I appeal to the 
paper itself, so endorsed, within ten days thereafter, that the sole pur- 

jose for which the bill was introduced, was to make that endorsement. 

hat paper, Sir, so avouched, advocates the renewal of the charter of 
this Bank ; and its immense and rapidly increasing patronage, prove 
‘that its principles are aproeatiilie alarge portion of ‘the Party.” 

It is asked with an air denoting peculiar import in the interrogatory, 
why does the Bank apply for a renewal of its charter now? What- 
‘ever may be the meaning of the question, the answer is ready. The 
President invited them. They came at his call. Twice before has the 
Chief Magistrate attempted to move Congress to action upon the sub- 
ject. The first time, he met, in both houses, a complete and decided 
repulse. The second, he failed to produce the:least movement. It is 
true, indeed, that a speech was made in the Senate, followed by an of- 
fer to introduce a resolution of a hostile character against the Bank, 
which that body refused to permit. At the commencement of the 
present session of Congress, the President made a third effort, 
and’ declared that the reason for the expression of his opinions 
now and formerly, was, ‘‘in order. that the attention of the Legis- 
lature and the people should be seasonably directed to that important 
subject, and that it might be considered and finally disposed of.” 

How were these worthy objects of the President to be accomplished ? 
Congress might have acted without an application, but after the expe- 
rience of the two last years, was there any probability that such would 
be the fact? There was no way in which the wishes of the President 
could be gratified, except by an application by the Bank itself. The 
Secretary of the Treasury followed the President, with an urgent re- 
commendation for the renewal of the charter. What was the duty of 
this Bank? Was it to remain unmoved, and suffer the wishes of the 
President and Secretary to be disappomted? Respect for the Chief 
Magistrate and the Secretary, required that an immediate application 
should be made, that the definitive action of Congress might be had. 


‘The Bank has assigned another reason. That if the institution is not 


to be continued, ‘but is to be compelled to’ close its business, ‘it is 
still more important that the country should begin early to prepare. for 
the expected change.”? The opponents of this Bank, should be the 
Jast to complain of the application. They who intend to destroy it, 
should, be most anxious to preserve the country from the ruin which a 
sudden close of the business of the institution would inevitably produce, 
Surely their hostility to this Bank has not engendered the desire to in- 
flict desolating calamities upon the country. 

Why is the time of application important to the President or his par- 
ty? If the popular sentiment be against the institution, there need be 
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no fear of the consequénces resulting from its destruction. ‘The objec. 
tion seems to assume that the people are its friends, and they will visit 
its destroyers, with their severe displeasure. So indeed it may'be, and 
then the time becomes important. 

But the application is made, and now it is contended it should not 
be granted—and a long train of objections is introduced against the fur- 


ther continuance of this institution. 


The first idea suggested by many of those objections, is, that they 


_ are matters of detail—incidents that do not affect the question of the 


propriety or utility of a Bank, all subject to Legislative regulation—and 
if not properly adjusted or organized now, may be differently and cor- 
rectly modified upon a renewal. If they are not right now, let them 
be made right. \ 

I said, Sir, the other day, that whether the Bank should be re-char- © 
tered with all‘its present powers, was not a question. And I inferred 


‘that the Bank did not desire to retain them all ; because it had once 


petitioned Congress for a different modification of some of them, or for 
relief entirely from the duty which they enjoined. The Senator from 
the second, understood me to say, that the Bank would not take such a 
charter ; and he expresses a very confident opinion, that ‘they would 
be very loth to keep their fingers off it.”” Whatever may have been 
the language I employed, I certainly supposed I should be understood 
as meaning, that they would not, if their own wishes could be gratified, 
have precisely such a charter. Of their own choice, they would not. - 
I surely never intended to intimate, that they could not be forced to'ac- . 
cept it. No, Sir, I have no idea that the Directors of that Bank are 
made of “stuff so stern,” that they” would obstinately resist the will 
of ‘the people and their representatives.” Nor do I believe it 
would be necessary to offer it more than “ thrice.” Happy, indeed, is 
our condition, if the amiable President of that Bank, is the only man 
in this wide Republic, who would not more than “thrice reject the 
kingly crown 3” or who, if it were so many times offered, would not 
“fall down in the market-place, all frothing at the mouth.” 

I said, the Bank does not expect a renewal of its charter with its 
present powers. ‘This is disputed. Allow me to farnish you the proof 
on which my opinion is founded. The President, in his first message, 
manifested sentiments of unequivocal. hostility to this institution, and pro- 
poseda plan as Pe for it. In his second message, he expressed opin~ 
ions hostile to it, but only asat ‘* present organized,” and proposed an- 
other plan, essentially variant from his first. In his third and last 
message, he reiterates unfriendly ‘sentiments to it, only as at ‘“‘ present 
organized,” and those, too, of a mild and softened character, and pro- 
poses no plan as a substitute, but submits the whole matter to the 
"people and their representatives.” This history establishes several 
important facts. That in the opinion of the President, there must be 
a Bank, and that he has experienced much embarrassment in arrange- 
ing its details to his own satisfaction; that his opinion has undergone 
a change in reference to this institution, and that he is. opposed: to it, 
but only as at “present organized.” = 
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Connected with the last message, is the powerful report of the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury, containing a strong recommendation for the re- 


newal of its charter, supported by conclusive reasoning; and intimating 
that its charter could be so modified, as ‘‘to recommend it to the ap- 
probation of the Executive.” With full knowledge that the President 
was opposed to the Bank as at “present organized,’? and with a dis- 
tinct official intimation, that its powers might be so modified, the Direc- 
tors make their application, without stipulation or reservation, as to 
terms, but submit, unconditionally to the judgment of the representa- 
tives of the people, to whom the President had referred the subject.— 
It is not possible: that there can be any expectation of a renewal, with- 
out modification. That is placed beyond controversy by the resolution 
of the Stockholders, authorising an application, and the acceptance of 
such terms as shall be just and reasonable. ‘No such authority would 
have been given, if a renewal was expected without any alteration. 
One of the sins of this Bank, for which it is now arraigned, 
is, its practice of issuing drafts. Those drafts have been pronoun- 
ced legal, by one Judicial Tribunal, and the Senate of the Union 
have, recently, by a strong vote refused to permit the introduction 
of a Resolution declaring them illegal. This is a matter of detail. 
If there be any thing injurious in the practice of issuing these 
drafts, let it be prohibited, or regulated, as the interest of the 
country may require. No evils have been shown to have resulted 
from the practice, nor has any clear indication been given, of any 
in prospect. The establishment of Branches is made the subject 
of bitter crimination: It is said this Bank has established branch- 


“es, where the Legislature had refused to create State Banks, ‘and’ 


this is deemed an affront to state dignity and pride. Sir, where 
should this Bank establish the branches, that the public interest 
requires? In places where they are’needed, or-in those that are 
gorged with state Banks? It is averred that the Legislature of 
this state refused to charter a bank at Buffalo, and immediately 
thereupon a branch of this institution appeared. True, Sir, bat 
what more? Since the establishment of the branch, the Legisla- 
ture have incorporated a bank at ‘Buffalo, and) thereby: declared 
that even the branch was not sufficient to supply the wants of that 
flourishing section of the state. Consequently an error was com- 
mitted in refusing to place one there, before the establishment of 
the branch. : Sate BOO 

It is also asserted that the Legislature refused to incorporate the 
Oneida Bank, and the United States Bank placed a branch at Uti- 
ca. Sir, ] am familiar with the facts in relation to that transaction, 


Not once, merely, but twice, since I have been here, and several 


times before, the Legislature refused to incorporate the Oncida 
Bank. Sir, Thave lately read in the paper at Utica, which is the 
organ of the dominant party in that part of the state, that the “ De- 
mocracy always expected the incorporation of the Oneida Bank, 
and still-expects it.” ’ Believing the averment to be true at. the 
time, that the “ Democracy did expect it,” and wishing to gratify 
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that Democracy,.and beliéving also that the public good required 
the establishment of an other Bank at Utica, I made the best effort 
in my power to procure its incorporation. But we encountered a 
hostile influence and were defeated. After the last failure, 1 uni- 
ted cordially with that Democracy, in an application to the parent 
institution for the establishment of a Branch. We succeded—the 
wishes of the Democracy were gratified—the Branch came—I have 
had no connection with it—but Utica and the surrounding country 


have experienced its benignant influences. Interest fell from seven _ 


to six per cent.—the Jength of discounts increased—credit extend- 
ed—the State Banks instantly became more accommodating—ac- 
tivity and energy were infused into business, and every man finds 
himself richer in consequence of the appreciation of the value of 
his property. ‘The Branch has done a large business and yet has 
not interfered with the State Banks. The respected president of 
the one with which I have an unimportant connection, has assured me 
that the institution over which he presides has suffered no injury. 
1 infer that its more powerful neighbor has not, from the fact, that 
it has actually been compelled to borrow $100,000 from your Canal’ 
Fund, to enable it to supply the wants of its customers, and now 
desires an addition of $400,000 to its capital. Two applications 
for new incorporations in Oneida are also before the Assembly, both 
coming from the Democracy and founded on the belief that there 
is not yet enough of Bank Capital to satisfy the great and increas- 
ing wants ofthe community. These facts, Sir, prove that the Le- 
gislature were wrong in refusing Banks to Buffalo and Utica, and 
it was kind in the Bank | of the United States to grant to the peo- 

le accommodations which their own government denied them. 
Sir, The National Bank was established by Democrats for the bene- 
fit of the people—the whole country. And if its name be so offen- 
sive to the Honorable Senator from the 3d, that he cannot be recon- 
ciled to it, let it be changed—let it be called by the more agreea- 
ble and equally appropriate appellation, the People’s Bank or the 
Bank of Democracy. 

Another objection to this National Bank is, that it enjoys exclu- 
sive privileges. Sir, what does this mean 1 It cannot mean that it 
possesses the exclusive right to the Banking franchise, in the coun- 
try. It cannot mean that, for we have now upwards of 400 State 
Banks, and the states possess the right of increasing them fo am 
indefinite number. It can only mean that it possesses the exclu- 
sive right of Banking privileges under the authority of the general 
eovernment. The objection, therefore, implies that those privile- 
ges should be enjoyed by others. et us put the several objec- 
tions that have been made to this institution in the course of this 
debate together. It is said Congress have no power to create a 
Bank, and yet to prevent the enjoyment of exclusive privileges, 
they should create more than one, and that of course would be 
strictly constitutional. It is also averred that one Bank is inexpe- 
dient, and yet according to this objection, it is expedient to estab. 
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lish more than one. One is dangerous—more than one would make 
them all harmless. ‘To prevent the exclusive enjoyment of privile- 
ges, does not require the destruction of this Bank, but only the-cre- 
ation of others. Let then the charter of this be renewed, without 
any prohibition against the incorporation of more, and then 
Gentlemen who:contend that Congress do not possess power to 
create any Bank, and object to this on account of its exclusive pri- 
vileges, may go to work to persuade the government to increase 
the number. There is no pretence that these exclusive rights hav 
been exercised injuriously to the public interest. ' 
Another topic of impassioned objection to this institution is, that 
foreigners are stockholders. It is true they are, but they have no 
influence in its government ; they cannot even vote for directors. 
They are merely interested, but the whole control of their inter- 
sts is in American hands. Sir, when was this doctrine established, 
that it was good policy to exclude foreigners from our Banking in- 
stitutions. Two years ago when there was a proposition in the 
other Branch of the Legislature, to exempt the Banks in the city 
of New-York from taxation, its adoption was urged almost solely 
on the assumption that it was necessary to retain foreign capital. 
And we were told of the dreadful calamities that would befall us, 
if that capital should be withdrawn. Those who opposed the pro- 
position admitted the necessity of retaining the capital, and the pol- . 
icy of inviting more, but they resisted that measure on the ground 
that the tax would not expel or deter it. Where then were the 
apprehended dangers from foreigners and foreign capital? The 


. universal sentiment was in favor of the policy now condemned, and 


a portion of the Legislature deemed it necessary to offer extraor- 
dinary inducements. oo ws 

Sir, 1 had supposed that American Statesmen were unanimous 
in their opinion of the policy of inviting foreign capital. It is 
much to be deplored that those, who have the name of Mr. Jef- 
ferson so frequently on their lips, have his principles so little in their 
hearts, and his example so seldom before their eyes. He has not 
spoken merely, but acted upon this subject. . The government own- 
ed upwards of two millions of stock in the old Bank of the United 
States, and Mr. Jefferson, during his presidency, caused it all to be 
sold at once to foreigners, and what is worseto Englishmen. There 


_wasno necessity for sucha sale. It might have been sold in this 
: ‘country or on the continent, but he prefered to sell it all to one 


rich and powerful house in London. Sir, Mr. Jefferson understood 
the mysterious workings of human nature, and had an object, be- 
yond even the important one of the acquisition of foreign capital. 
He knew that interest governed nations when humanity and justice 
are disregarded. Eumenes, one of the Generals of Alexander, 
preserved himself from assassination by borrowing money of his ene- 
mies and rivals, and taking care to keep always in their debt. Mr. 
Jefferson acted upon this principle.- Great Britain subsisted by 
borrowing. Knowing the influence which great bankers have on 
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governments especially when necessitous, he counted upon the’ 
influence of the most opulent house then inthe world, for the pre- 
servation of peace. He doubtless thought too, if war must come, 
we would have the money of our enemies to supply its munitions. 
Mr. Jefferson did not denounce that bank, and one consequence 
of its destruction was, the frustration of his plan by the exportation 
of seven millions of dollars which had formed a part of its capi- 
tal, the year before the last war. Sir, money will always seek 
good investments. Foreigners will be interested in our banks, . if 
they can place confidence in them solong as money is more abun- 
dant, and cheaper in Europe than in this country, If they cannot 
be stockholders, they will take stock in-security for loans. © 
Another cause of complaint js the amount of real estate held by 
this institution. The honorable Senator from the 3d, mentioned a 
speech of Mr. Benton, in the Senate of the United States. As 
that speech has furnished most of the ideas advanced in support of 
this resolution, it is important to know some thing of its character. 
I once attempted to travel through the Brest periods of that 
marvellous production. I soon found, Sir, that admitting its state- 
ments and allegations to be correct, there was nothing in the com- 
pass of imagination that you could not prove. I will tell you, Sir, 
what youcould prove. You could prove that the State of New-York 
was not on the face of the earth. The process was short, and clear, 
andeasy. Speaking of the power of this bank to hold ‘Tands, and 
consequently to have atenantry, the honorable Senator averred 
that except the East India Company, such a power was possessed, 
by no incorporation, | which ‘he called an incorporation of landlords, 
‘ip any country upon the face of the earth whose laws emanate 
from a legislative body.” You will find, Sir, precisely the same 
provisions in the Long Island Bank; the Tradesman’s Bank, the 
Bank of Rochester, and I believe every other Bank charter in this 
state, with scarcely the, variation of a word. We cannot doubt the 
allegation of the honorable Senator—for he too ‘‘is an honorable 
man”’—and the only alternative left to us is the conclusion that the 
‘¢empire state” is not on ‘the face of the earth.” You will find 
also, Sir, the same provision with equal accuracy of phrase, in 
the charter of the Bank of North Carolina,—the Banks in the dis- 
‘trict of Columbia—the general bank law of Pennsylvania, and what 
is still more horrible, in the charter of the bank of England—from _ 
which it has been introduced ‘into all the American charters. Sir, 
taking: that speech as our guide it may be “ well questioned,” whe- 
ther there is any such thing as this earth, or if there be, whether its 
known parts are ‘“ upon its face.” When I contemplated the man- 
ifold misconceptions of that speech,—its mournful lamentations— 
its dismal forebodings, so well befitting a gloomy recluse coming 
from luqubrious meditations among the tombs—when I perceived 
that the capacious mind of the Senator, had on that occasion been 
fruitful only in the production of Prodigies—Gorgons—Hydras and 
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Chimeras dire,” to save myself from sinking into absolute despoh- 
dency, in the language of an able review, I“ drew the curtain over. 
his whole caravan” of Monsters. : 

The honorable Senator from the third, adopting the idea from 
the speech, has given us the amount of real estate possessed by 
the Bank at different periods. At one time, it was $500,000, and 
now $3,000,000. The gentleman might have made this view more 
imposing. He should have stated also, that this\Bank sold, inthe 


‘year 1830, upwards of $700,000 of land.. Now, Sir, see how a: 


plain tale will strip this view ofall its terrors. Soon after the war, 
and influenced by the unreal|state of things produced by-it, sever- 
al enterprising citizens of the West, engaged largely in trade.—. 
They trafficked in every species of property. The local currency 
was in a wretched condition, and soon there was an explosion. 
They failed for a vast amount. Their paper had found a lodg- 
ment in this Bank and its branches—their personal effects were 
exhausted, and the Bank: was not paid. ‘They had choice lands, 
and nothing else with which to make payment. . This merciless in- 
stitution took the lands, and discharged the debtors. I well re- 
member the information I received, from an authentic source, that 
the Bank expected to lose half a million by the operation. The 
Bank extended its accommodations liberally to the enterprise of 
the West. The desolations produced by destruction of the local 
currency were repaired—business revived under the auspices of 
this Bank, and prosperity returned: Those lands were situated 
in the city of Cincinnati and its vicinity. The Miami Canal, from 
Dayton to that city, through one of the finest sections of the Union, 
was completed; all the general causes of nrosperily, and) many 
local ones,’ concurring and concentrating their influences, in that 
fair city of the West, sent it with incredible rapidity onthe road 
of advancement. There was a sudden and astonishing apprecia- 
tion in the value of real estate. There has probably been no par- 
allel to it in our country. Those lands which the Bank was com- 
pelled to take, at an anticipated Joss of half amillion, -rose in 
price without precedent, and. the Bank has thus acquired its inor- 
dinate real estate. ‘Sir, you must charge that sin to the general 
prosperity of your country, and the undue, advancement of that 
particular section. 2 


_ And now, Sir, for the dreadful story of the appropriation to 
make a road, which the honorable Senator from the second, ar- 


rayed as one of the unpardonable offences of this Bank. Having 
become, by necessity, a large landed proprietor, and unexpectedly 
acquired great gains by the means, the Bank, free from the pay- 
ment of a road tax, gave a sum of money to enable the good peo- 
ple of that section of the country to make a road, by which their 
own lands, and consequently the share of the government in them, 
were to be enhanced in value, probably far beyond the amount of 
the donation. And this is called a ‘‘grievious fault,” which.the 
destruction of the institution only can atone for. * 
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‘The most prolific topic of objection and denunciation, is, the 
influence—the’ power of the institution, Out of the Halls of 
Legislation, this was the stale bate of popularity, the perpetual 
theme of the demagogue, from the incorporation of the tirst Na- 
tional Bank under the present Government, till the expiration of 
its charter, when it was found that it had: not influence sufficient 
for its own preservation. How-can this Bank acquire influence ? 

By the misapplication of its funds? If so, willnot the accounts 
shew it? Every item of expenditure appears there. ‘The ac- — 
counts are open to the inspection of every Stockholder—men of 
diverse interests and political preferences—and must be inspected 
by the officers of the Government. How is it possible for an im- 
proper expenditure to escape detection? And if detected, in- 
stead of conferring influence, it would be the sure, inevitable cause 
of jealousy and hostility. It is only by beneficent means that the in- 
stitution can acquire influence. By extending greater accommo- 
dations to the people, and proving more useful to the country than 
the State Banks, that it can acquire a larger share of popular af- 
fection. . ; ; 

The honorable Senator from the 2nd, said, that the President, 
(Mr. Biddle,) had declared that “this Bank could crush the State 
Banke at any moment. When, Sir, where was that declaration 
made? Sir, the honorable Senator has entirely misconceived both 
the language employed, and its import and object. On-the occa- 
sion referred to, his examination before the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, questions were put to him and answered as fol- 
lowsi— : AES 

‘¢ Question’ 1.. When the Bank went into operation, was not 


_ Philadelphia paper ten percent. worse than Boston, and that much 


better than Baltimore ? x ; 

“¢ Answer. Philadelphia paper was seventeen per cent. worse 
than Boston paper—nine to nine and a half worse than New York 
paper—four and a half betterthan Baltimore. » 

.Q. 2. Werenot the State Banks indebted to the government in 
large sums, which they could not have paid in sound currency, (if 
so, to what amount?) And did not the Bank in many instances assume 
those debts, and pay them in sound currency, (if so, to what 
amount ?) and indulge those banks until it was convenient to them 
to pay’? And did not the bank lose money by such indulgence? * 
.-A.'In the years 1817 and 1818, the government transferred to 
the Bank at Philadelphia, from the state institutions, $7,472,419 
87, which was cashed, and $3,336,691 67 of special deposit, to be 
collected by the Bank, making $10,809,111 54. The losses sus- 
tained by the Bank I cannot-estimate. I should willingly compro- 
mise for a loss of only $200,000. 

Q. 3. Has the Bank’ at any time oppressed any of the State 
Banks? z 5 

A, Never. There are very few Banks which might not have 


been destroyed by an exertion of the power of the Bank. None 
have ever been injured; many have been aided and sustained.” 

It is obvious, Sir, that the President was speaking of the past, 
not the present or the future ; of the rottenness'of the State Banks, 
and not the power of the National Institution. It was true, and 
yet no evidence of the power of that Bank, The Government 
had transferred to it, claims amounting to near $11,000,000 against 
State Banks, not one of which was in a condition to pay, and many 
of them on the verge of insolvency. 

- When they could hardly exist without pressure—when their 
vaults contained nothing but a bloated mass of putrefaction, a touch 
only was necessary to produce dissolution. It required the exer- 
tion of much more power to sustain them, than to crush them.— 
But the inference is neither legitimate nor rational, that because 


this Bank might have crushed the State Banks, in- that condition * 
of weakness and decripitude, with such immense demands against” 


them, that it could do the’same when they are in a sound and heal- 


thy state, and unencumbered with debt. ape) Ae eae 
BOA The honorable Senator from the 3d, intimated that the Treasury 
7 sustained the Bank, at the time of its depression, and that without 
such aid, it probably: would not have been able to survive its diffi- 
culties. For this, too, the honorable Senator may quote the au- 
thority of the celebrated speech to which reference has been 
made. It is in all respects a mistake. So far from that, the Trea- 
sury did nothing, and could not do any thing, to sustain the Bank. 
This appears most clearly, from a correspondence between Mr. 
Chevis, then President of the Bank, and Mr. Crawford, Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the months of March, April and May, 1819, 
and long since published. In its distresses, the Bank applied to 
the Treasury for aid, and made three propositions, from a com- 
pliance with which, relief was anticipated. The Secretary was 
alive to the situation of the Bank, and fully estimated the impor- 
tance of sustaining it. But it was not in his power, and he was 
constrained to refuse all assistance, except in a single. particular. 
And that was to give notice when he was about to draw for money, 
a reasonable time, to enable the Bank to transfer the necessary 
funds to the place where they were wanted. ‘The effect of this 
-was to relieve the Bank from the necessity of keeping an amount 
of idle funds at every point, without object or use tu the Govern- 
ment: And this, with the best intentions, was all the,aid the Trea- 
sury could give. A few extracts from that correspondence will 
fully illustrate this point:— : 
In his letter of the 27th of March, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury says—‘ in the adoption-and prosecution of the measures ne- 
: cessary to a gradual but ultimate restoration of the currency to a 
sound and healthful state, the Bank of the United States must take 
‘ the lead—the task will be executed with difficulty, if indeed it be 
practicable.” 
In his letter of April 6th, 1819, he says—“ It ts even doubtf ul 
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whéther, it ts practicable with allthe exertions which. it is in its 
power to make, to continue specie payments through the year,” and 
in the same letter, “ Iam deeply sensible of the difficulties by 
which you are onevery side beset; I greatly fear that no effort which 
itis in the power of the Directors to make, will be successful.” 

So far was Mr. Crawford from giving aid to the Bank, that bis 
own firm mind was sinking under the weight of embarrassments 
with which he was surrounded, and he evidently despaired of sus- 
taining the Bank, and abandoned it and the currency to what he 
deemed an inevitable fate. — Y 

This gloomy prospect soon cleared away. On the 27th of May, 
Mr. Cheevis wrote to Mr. Crawford :— You will, no doubt, have 
observed, however, that we are at present, quive sare.”? Thus, 
inthe short period of seventy days, the Bank, unaided by the 
Treasury, raised itself, by its own energies, from the low state of 
depression to which the bad state of the country, and bad man- 
agement had sunk it, to a condition of comparative ease, opulence 
and power, if power it have. ‘ 

It is foreign to the present discussion, to explain the means by 
which this change was effected. All that is important, is, that 
they were wholly provided or procured by the Bank itself. 

It is said one object ofthe establishment of this Bank, was to cre- 
ate and preserve a uniform currency, throughout the Union. This 
object it is declared, has not been accomplished. Sir, what is a 
uniform currency? To be perfectly uniform, it must have the ° 
same value in all parts of the region in which it exists. From the 
very statement it is apparent, that it is an impossibility in a country 
of great extent, highly commercial, and of diversified. interests.— 
Some parts of the country will be debtors to others. The debtor 
portions must make remittances to the creditor portions; and if 
the currency be in all, the same, its value will .be varied by the 
-tisk and expense of transmission. If paper were banished and 
its place supplied with a metallic currency, the want of uniformity 
would be increased, because its transmission would incur greater 
expense. ‘The bills of State Banks could never supply a uniform 
currency, because they cannot be at par at a distance from the 
place of issue, and the discount will be usually in proportion to the 
distance. ‘be currency of this country, is as nearly uniform as it 
is possible to approach to uniformity. The only difference in val- 
ue is the expense of transmission. No other country of any thing 
like the extent of ours, has a currency so uniform and good. Bills 
of the United States’ Bank pass every where, and are preferred to 
any otber currency. ; 

I can hardly persuade myself that some of the objections to this 
Bank deserve serious notice or reply.. One is, that its charter is 
copied essentially from the charter of the bank of England. So 
are the charters of all State Banks. So are most of our Laws 
ccpied from English Statutes. Our judicial decisions are modelled 
after those of the British Courts, and those aterior to the Revo- 
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lution, are declared to be the law ofthe land. But all this is wrong 
if this objection be good and wise. > 
The honorable Senator from the 2d, says it is “contrary to the 
genius of our government.” ‘This is always said, when there is a 
lack ofargumeut. It is too indefinite for any answer. The ex- 
planation which the Senator gave was, that it was contrary to our 
statute of descents. How so, Sir? Is the Bank the owner of it- 
self? Is not the stock owned by human, living beings? Is it not 
transferrable and transmissible at death, like other property? If 
this be so, the objection applies equally to all Banks, and the hon- 
orable Senator, in assisting to create them, has. often offended the 
genius of our government, and violated the statute of descents. ° 
The same Honorable Senator says if there must be a National 
Bank he prefers to have a new one. ‘bat probably is the senti- 
ment of many of the opponents of the existing institution. But 
what then becomes of the constitutional difficulty ? If a new bank 
could be made to take the place of this, without detriment to the 
public interests, the exchange might not be undesirable. But can 
it be effected? Where are the debtors of this Bank? At the com- 
mensement of last year, of 44 millions loaned, 21 millions were 
due from west of the mountains, 11 millions south of the Potomac, 
and only 11 millions in Pennsylvania and north and east of it. In 
a question between this Bank and a new institution, will nut. the 
West and South prefer this, with which their business connexions 
are already formed, and to which they are so largely indebted, ra- 
ther than encounter the embarrassment of forced payment? Will 
there be less difficulty in adjusting the powers and privileges of a 
‘new institution, than.in modifying those of the one now in existence ? 
The present stockholders, it is true have no peculiar claims. It is not 
for them but for the country that the charter should be extended. 
The Senator from the Second almost wishes a bill for the rénew- 
al might pass, that the President may have the opportunity to 
display his singular qualities by sending it back with a decisive re- 
jection. Amend the Resolation then, and instruct the Senators 
and invite the Representatives to vote for the Bill, that the Presi- 
dent may have an occasion to display his more than Roman. firm- 
ness. Ifthe public sentiment be against this institution there can 
be no danger, the President will be sustained, and if the destruc- 
tion of this institution be an object so important, the achievment 
so greatand grand and glorious, his friends should delight to afford 
him the chance to pluck this wreath of immortality. j 
Another charge preferred against this hated institution is, that it is 
not bound by its charter to lend money to the Government. No Sir, 
indeed it is not, and what can be the reason ? Why Sir, this Bank 
was made by Democrats, and was designed to be useful to the 
Government and the country, and was not intended to be a mere 
Government machine. Those who made it intended to invest the 
Government with power enough over it to ensure its usefulness, and 
aot enough to destroy its independence. They knew also that the 
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connexion between the Government and the Bank was sufficiently 
close to secure to the Government all the aid the Bank could safe- 
ly give, and that such a compulsory provision would be useless if 
not hurtful. - 

It is insisted that in case of War the bank may be opposed to 
the government and embarrass its operations. ‘The views already 
presented, shew that this is hardly in the compass of possibility. 
Duty, patriotism, and interest all unite to identity the institution 
with the country. But if it be possible, the probability of such 
hostility is most remote.. So may your rulers become corrupt, and 
endanger your liberties. The people may be corrupted, and may 
overturn their government. But 1s it wise to forego the enjoy- 
ment of known, certain and possitive advantages, for the avoidance 
of remote, contingent and merely possible evils. 

Another topic of animadversion urged with imposing assur- 
ance, is that the bank pays no interest on the deposits of the gov- 
ernment, Itis assumed, that these deposits serve the purposes of 
banking capital, and are a ‘source of profit to the institution. It is 
true the bank pays no interest by name, but it would be a partial 
and imperfect view of the case to adopt the supposition, that # ren- 
ders no equivalent. It is important to ascertain the amount of 
these deposits. } Ee 

The National Revenue is indeed deposited in the Bank, but it 
does not rest thcre, being constantly drawn for the purposes of the 
Government ; it is continually in motion, Hence the great mis- 
conceptions, as to the sum that remains permanently in the Bank. 
Mr. Senator, Benton, stated the amount of permanent deposits at 
three and’a half millions. The Finance Committee of the Seu- 
ate, after certain deductions which they deemed it proper to make, 
reckoned the amount at a little more than two millions. ; 

The provision of the Sinking Fund applies here, and prevents 
any great accumulation. ‘That provision, introduced by Mr. 
Lowndes—the thread of whose useful and honorable life, unhappi- 


nually received and disbursed. mount not one dol- 
lar has been lost, while the Treasury contains more than one mil- | 
lion lost by the failure and insolvency of State Banks, before the 
deposits of the Government were transferred to this institution. 
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‘This Bank also transfers the funds of the Government from the 
places of collection, to the places of payment. The purposes of 
the Government require payments in all parts of the Union, andin 
places remote from those where the Public Revenue is collected. 
The amount annually’transferred is, according to the estimate of 


‘Mr. Gallatin, nine millions of dollars Previous to the establish- 


ment. of this Bank, the Government had to pay heavily for these 
transfers. Mr. Dallas urged Congress to make an appropriation 
to defray this expense and subsequently complained of the increas- 
ed imbarrassments of the Treasury, because ‘+ Congress had not 
sanctioned any allowance on account of the rate of exchange.” 
The ‘Finance Committee estimated the expense of transfers 
from New-Orleans, at from two to four per cent, and sometimes 
at a greater rate. From all this embarrasment and loss the Bank 


~ relieved the Government. - » 


The Bank performs also the duty of Joan officers, and pays all 
the pensions, and saves the country all the expenditure that would 
otherwise be unavoidable, in the performance of these. operations. 

The Government subscribed seven millions to the stock of this 
Bank, and paid it in its own stock. It paid to the Bank five per 
cent, interest, and received seven per cent. in dividends. 

The Bank also paid to the Government $1,500,000 as a bonus, 
An account has been stated between the Government and the 
Bank embracing the interest upon the deposits, and the benefits 
conferred, and services rendered as an equivalent. The following 
is that statement : 

Suppose then a very moderate allowance of one per cent. 
.as the average rate of transporation of the nine mil- 

lions, and we have : : $90,000 00 
The business of the Loan Office done gratuitously, which 

accordiug tothe Committee of Finance of 1829, would 


have cost the Government 40,000 00 
The pension agencies, which the same committee declar- 
ed make a saving of — 19,813 44 


The benus of $1,500,000 which, calculating the annual 
‘interest and principal for the 20 years of the charter, 
is equivalent to $3,300,000, or annually 165,000 00 
Difference between the 5 per cent. subscribed, and the 
dividend of 7 received from it, say two per cent. stock 
on seven millions 140,000 00 
‘ 3 LL 
454,813 44 
The government relinquishes the interest on the deposits, amount- 
ing annually to $175,000, and receives in benefits and services a 
pecuniary equivalent of $454,813 44, and yet it is alleged that 
the Bank ought to pay interest upon the money of the government 
and receive no compensation for all these gratuitous services, 
This Institution has been compared with the Bank of England 
when the comparison was calculated to excite odium. — Let. it 
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have the advantage of the comparison when it presents favorable’ 
points of contrast. ‘The Bank of England enjoys the benefit of 
the deposits of the Government, amounting on the average to for- 
ty:five millions of dollars, and pays no interest. It does not per- 
form the duty of Commissioners of loans, it transfers no funds and 
pays.no pensions. It receives and disburses the public revenue, 
but all its payments are made in London, and for these services it 
receives from the Government annually two hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds, or upward of ¢1200,000 while for far more 
complicated and difficult services, our Government pays not one 
cent... How groundless then and unreasonable is this. complaint ? 

Most of all the evils contemplated by the opponents’ of this 
Bank are prospective and imaginary. They have told us much 
of what it might do, but little indeed of what it has done. What 
outrages has. it committed?) What crimes has it perpetrated ? 
Whose rights has it violated? What State Bank has it oppressed, 
or what individual has it injuted 1 On all these topics its accusers 
are mute. As they have not chosen to tell what this Bank has 
done, I will briefly describe, to you the operations and effects of all 


our National Banks. .That of 1781 contributed largely to save’ ' 


your army from disbandment, your country from subjugation, and 
to enable your Patriot Chieftain to bring to submission, the subse- 
quently proud Conqueror of India, and put a glorious period to 
your careerin arms. The Bank of 1791, restored your disordered 
finances, your ruined currency, raised your prostrate credit, and’ 
sent its vivifiying influences through every department of business. 
Similar were the uses and effects of the existing Bank. . Some 
idea may be acquired of the wretched condition of the currency, 
from the fact that from the year 1811, when the old Bank expired, 
to 1819, one hundred and sixty-five State Banks failed and pro-' 


‘ ved deplorably insolvent. ‘These constituted more than one third 


of the whole number in the Union, and their aggregate capitals, 
exceeding 24 millions, was one fifth of the whole Banking Capital 
of the country. Not a bank out of New-England paid specie, and. 
the land was inundated with redundant issues of paper. from irre-‘ 
sponsible institutions. No man knew what he was worth, for the 
nominal price of every thing was unreal and extravagant, and the 
ragged currency had no-certain value. No man knew that the 
bills he hoarded or passed could ever be redeemed, and the tra-, 
veller had no assurance that the paper he received in the morning 
would procure him a lodging at night. i ete 

The Banks kept in operation only by their universal inability and 
the extreme forbearance of the community. The credit of the Go- 
vernment was depressed, and capitalists would not lend, because the 
public stocks had already fallen, and were continually sinking. The 
country was suffering from the depreciation of the currency calami- 
ties greater than the desolations of war. ‘The manufacturing es- 
tablishments were falling with an almost universal crash. At that 
period this bank went into operation, and stayed the spreading 
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Waste. » In the opinion of Mr. Gallatin, this Bank and that alone, 
compelled the resumption of specie payments... From that event 
prosperity began to return—the credit of the Government was re= 
established—but it took some years to repair the desolation and. 
restore the country. If.this bank had been in existence, payments. 
in specie would never have been suspended, and the calamities con- - 
‘sequent upon the suspension, would never have. been experienced, 
The gentleman from the 2d has given us, at much length, the 
history of the political parties inthe convention that formed the 
Federal Constitution, and. which divided the people soon after the 
organization of the government. For this purpose he has read. 
‘copious extracts ‘from the memoranda of Mr. Jefferson, and from 
a private journal of a part of the proceedings of that Convention. 
Mr. Jefferson wrote much and’ rapidly, and he occasionally made 
mistakes, He sometimes imputed to the Federalists, opinions 
which he himself entertained. -Let me give you an instance. On 
the 21st of June, 1797, Mr. Jefferson, then being Vice President, 
wrote to Mr. E. Gerry, a letter of congratulation on his nomination 
as one of the Mission to France, and expressed his views and 
opinions of our important National concerns inthe following words : 
“Peace is undoubtedly at present, the first object of our Nation. 
Interest and honor are also National considerations, But interest 
duly weighed, is in favor of peace, even at the expense of spolia- 
tions past and future; and honor cannot now be on object. The - 
insults and injuries committed on us by both the belligerent pefties, 
from the beginning of 1793, to this day, and still continuing, cax- 
not now be wiped off by engaging in, war with one of them. 
there is great reason to expect this is the last campaign in 
it would certainly be better for us, to rub through this ye 
have done through the four preceding ones, and hepe 
restoration of peace, we may be able to establish some plan for our 
foreign connections, more likely to secare our peace, interest, and 
honor in future.” > ed 35, 
This was his own sentiment and opinion. Opthe 24th of June, 
three days after Mr. Jefferson wrote to Edward Rutledge, and 
speaking of the Federalists, then being in power, he said—‘‘ They 
go on with frigates and fortifications, besduse they were going on 
with them before. They directéightythousand of their militta to 
hold themselves in readiness for service. But they reject the propo- 
sitions to raise cavalry, artiliery and a provisional army, and to trust 
private ships with arms, in the present combustible state of things. 
They believe the present ts thedast campaign in Europe, and wish 
to rub through this fragmépt of a year, as they have through the 
four preceeding ones, oyposing patience to insult, and interest to 
honor. odin 18. a most humilating state of things, but it 


commenced in 2 We had in 1793, the most respectable char- 


_ acter in the universe, What the neutral Nations think of us now, I 


know no, but we are low indeed with the belligerenis. Their kicks 
cuffs prove their contempt,” Jefferson’s Memoirs, 3d vol. pages 359; 
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360. Here Mr. J. actually imputed to the Federalists, as a té= 
proach, sentiments and opinions which he himself entertained: 
It was undoubtedly a mistake. On no other principle can we ac 
count for the singular occurrence, without taking a ‘‘most humilia- 
ting” view of human nature. A thorough scrutiny will establish 
the fact that Mr. Jefferson embraced and entertained other senti- 
‘ments, which he imputed to the Federalists as peculiar doctrines. 
also changed his opinion, and he frankly confessed it. (Letter 
o B, Austin, Jan. 9th 1816, 4th Vol. 280.) The ‘Government 
was the idol of his soul,” and to give it perfection, he ‘ varied his 

means to preserve the unity of his object,” — 
Mr. Jefferson also gave to the Constitution, the utmost latitude 
of construction. In his own opinion, he twice exercised power; 
on most important occasions; the purchase, and admission into the 
Union, of Louisiana, without any constitutional authority. (Letter 
to W. C. Nicholas, 4th Vol. page 2.) He did not, in those instan- 
ces ‘apply fo the nation for the enlargement of the power of the 


Government, when it was found necessary; but assumed it bya | 


- construction which would render its powers boundless.” Nothing 
but the obvious utility, propriety and necessity of those measures 
could have justified, or even excused this unconstitutional exer- 
cise of power. It is true, he differed widely ou some points from 
Bamilton, but he was constrained to admit toward the close of his 
eventful ‘life, that if Hamilton had too much distrusted the virtue 

and ‘capacity of mankind, he himself had taken too favorable a 

iew of human nature, and indulged too confidently, his delightfal 

; Of human perfectability. = YOR 

ll tke names which the Gentleman has paraded before us, 

se only two. Extracts have been read from the Jour- 
nal to which reference has heen made, to prove that Elbridge Ger- 
ry insisted that limited ‘Monarchy was the best form of Govern- 
ment, ard this is adduced-as proof of the Anti-Republican doc- 
trines ofthe Federal Party. Sir, Elbridge Gerry never was a 
Federalist. He was the friend and correspondent of Mr. Jefferson. 
He was an original Democrat: He opposed, with all his energy, the 

‘adoption of the Federal Constitution, and from that time, to his 
death, was the honored Jeader of the Democracy of New-England: 

I would not speak of Alexandet Hamilton, but would leave the 

_ vindication of his memory and reputation to his sons, one of whom. 
holds an important office under the Federal Government ; but Ijfeel 
bound in justice, to endeavor to prevent and remove one erroneous 
impression. Passages ftom the Journal were introduced to prove, 
that Hamilton was in favor, notof Monarchy, but of a President'and 
Senate for life. Candor and justice require that it should also be 
stated that he explicitly denied the fact. Such a rumor was 
afloat before his death, and in answer to a letter from a friend, (T. 
Pickering, ) making inquiries on that point, Hamilton unequivocal- 
ly denied that he even made or advocated such a proposition. He 
gave the proposition which he did submit, and declared that to be 
the strongest form of Government he ever contemplated. 
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But admitting all the extracts from the Journal, that were read, 
to be true and faithful, what is the result ? Why simply, that some 
Democrats, and some. Federalists believed that a stronger Govern- 
ment than the one created was necessary, and one Democrat declar- 
ed for a limited Monarchy. . 

I will not pursue this subject farther. I cannot perceive that it 
has any bearing upon the question before us, and it would give me 
no pleasure to drag from their ‘‘ dark abode” these heterodox epin- 
ions of some of the Patriots of the Revolution. 

The advocates of this resolution insist that the Federal Govern- 
ment possesses no power to create a Bank. — Seer en 

‘Sir, I will not discuss the constitutional question, because it has 
become the settled law of the land, and is,no longer.a question. 

I will not discuss this question for another reason. If I were to 
attempt it, all I could offer would be merely a repetition of the ar- 
guments by which the constitutionality of the measure has hereto- 
fore been sustained and established. I will not even attemptto 
exhibit or describe that argument which has heretofore prevailed 
in the halls of Legislation, in our judicial tribunals, and with the 
nation—an argument, the broad and deep foundations of which were 


Jaid by the imperial powers of Hamilton and the superstructure of 


which was enlarged, adorned and embellished by the gorgeous in- 
tellect of Pinckney. Bold indeed must be that man who will ad- 
venture to shake the solid fabric of that argument, and greater in 


~ my apprehension than any living man, out of this Senate, must Me, 


be who can overthrow it. . ps 

All I shall attempt to do, will be-to interpose some difficulties in 
the way of the argument, by which the want of constitutional pew- 
er, is now attempted to be sustained. If I can show that the ar- 
gument is afflicted with incurable ‘fallacies, I shall accomplish all 
that this occasion requires. . Ue eds 

I said Sir, this is a settled question. This is disputed. Sir, what 
is the Constitution? Declared by itself to be the supreme law of 
theland. How are all laws construed, and their meaning establish- 
ed? By judicial decisions. And when so determined, by the. 
highest judicial tribunal, the meaning thus established, becomes . 
the law of the land. No man hasa right to, question it—the good 
citizen will not do it, because, if it were questionable, there would 
be no such thing as law,—a rule of action,. fixed, certain, known. 
Every thing would be in confusion, doubt, and uncertainty. . 

The Statute, as expourded by the highest judicial tribunal, must 


~ yemain the law of the Jand, and should receive a cheerful and uni- 


versal obedience, until it is changed by the sovereign power of le- 
gislation, BEGAN? seo 
Precisely so with the Constitution, which is alaw and only a law, 
though a law of the highest character. When it has been expound- 
ed by the constituted authorities, it must remain as so determined, 
until itis/altered in the mode provided in itself. : ; 
The expediency of exercising powers so determined to be con, 
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ferred by the Constitution, is a totally different question, and should be. 
settled always in reference to existing circumstances. . 
* One of the witnesses brought before us by the Senator from the 
Second, was Mr. Madison. - There is, Sir, no living man to whose 
testimony I would give such full and implicit confidence, as to that of 
this Father of the Constitution. Madison yet lives: | Death has not 
yet set his pale signet upon his oracniar lips and sealed them up forever. 
Yes Sir, he still exists, like a rock in the Ocean, to teach the political 
_ Mariners of the present day, how far false lights have beguiled them— 
or the breezes of delusionhave wafted them from the true constitu- 
-tional course. The Gentleman called Mr. Madison his witness, but 
the testimony he made him give was “ pricked from the worm holes of 
long vanished years.” All I ask of the Gentleman is, that he will 
abide by the principle he applied to the Senator from the Seventh, 
(Mr. Seward) a principle of the law—and “ not impeach his own wit- 
“ness.” This witness has recently given: his testimony after the severe. 
experience of his long and glorious life, on the identical point now un- 
der consideration. It is’ contained in a letter written on the 25th of 
June last. It is peculiarly appropriate to the present occasion. —_In- 
deed if the venerable Patriarch had listened to the eloquent speech of- 
‘ the Senator from the Second, and had written it since as the answer, 
he could not have made it more apposite. pe 
Hear him, this is his testimony. 


oughtto guide succeeding legislatures, and to overrule individual 
| Bn ene i i ha 
: ome Obscurity has been thrown over the question, by confounding 
it with th pect due from one legislature, to laws passed by prece- 


ding legislatures, But the two cases are essentially differeut. A con- 
stitution being detived from a superior authority, is to be expounded 
and obeyed, not controlled or varied by the subordinate authority of a 
legislature. A law onthe other hand, resting on no higher authority 
than that possessed by every successive legislature, its expediency as 
wellas its meaning is within the scope of the latter. ‘ 
: The case in question has its true analogy in the obligation arising 
: from judicial expositions of the law. on succeeding judges ; the constitu- 
tin being a law to the legislator, as the law is a rule of decision to the 
eee: sid : 
"And why are judicial precedents, when formed on due-discussion and 
consideration, and deliberately sanctioned by reviews and repetitions, 
regarded’ as of binding influence, or rather of authoritative force, in 
settling the meaning of a law? It must be answered, Ist. because it 
is a reasonable and established axiom, that the good of society requires 
‘that the rules of conduct of its members should be certain and known, 
: which would not be the case if any judge, disregarding the decisions of 
his predecessors, should vary the rule of law according to his individu- 
al interpretation of it. Misera est servitus ubi jus est aut vagum aut, 
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incognitum. 2d, because an a) of the law publicly made, and 
repeatedly confirmed by the constituted authority, carries with it, by: 
fair inference, the sanction of those who, having made the law through 
their legislative organ, appear under such circumstances to have deter- 
mined its meaning through their judiciary organ. tend 
Can it be of less consequence that the meaning of a constitution 
should be fixed and known, than that the meaning’of a law should be 
so? Can indeed a law be fixed in its meaning and operation, unless the 
constitution be so? On the contrary, if a particular legislature, differ- 
in'the construction of the constitution, from a series of preceding con- 
structions, proceéd.to act on that difference, they not onl "introduce 
uncertainty and instability in the constitution, but im the ws them- 
selves ; inasmuch as all laws preceding the new construction and in- 
consistent with it, are not only annulled for the future, but virtually 
pronounced nullities from the beginning. - oa 
~ But it is said that the legislator having sworn to support ‘the con- 
stitution, must support it in his own construction of it, however differ- 
ent from that put on it by his predecessors, or whatever be the conse- 
quences of the construction. And is not the judge under the same 
oath to support the law ? yet has it ever been supposed that he was re- 
quired, or at liberty to disregard all precedents, however solemnly re- 
peated and regularly observed ; and by giving éffect to his own ab~ 
stract and individual opinions, to disturb the established course of prac- 
we tice in the business of the community? Has the wisest and most con- 
; scientious judge ever scrupled to acquiesce in decisious in which he has 
been overruled by the.mature opinions of the majority of his colleagues, 
and subsequently to conform himself thereto, as to authoritative expo- 
sitions of the law? And is it not reasonable that the same view of the 
official oath should be taken by a legislator, acting under the constitu- 
tion, which is his guide, as is taken by a judge, acting under the law, 
which is his? ee Se? synth 
There is in fact and in common understanding, a necessity ‘of re- 
garding a course of practice, as above characterised, in the light of a 
i + tegal rule of interpreting a law: and there is a like necessity of con- 
sidering it a constitutional rule of interpreting a constitution. © 
That there may be extraordinary and peculiar circumstances-control- 
ing the rule in both cases, may be admitted: but with such exceptions, 


the rule will force itself on the practical. judgment of the most ardent 
theorist. He will find it impossible to adhere to, and act officially upon, 
his solitary opinions as to the meaning ofthe law or constitution, in 
opposition to a construction reduced to, practice, during a reasonable pe- 
riod of time; more especially where no prospect existed of a change 
_ of construction by the public or its agents. And if a reasonable period 
of time, marked with the usual sanctions, would not bar the individual pre- 
rogative, there could be no limitation to its exercise, although the din 
er of error must increase with the increasing oblivion of explanato 
circumstances, and with the continual changes in the import of pve 
and phrases.” : 
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[ Mr. M. then turning respectfully to the Senator from the Second, 
yead from the same document the following sentence.] 

“Let it then be left to the decision of every intelligent and candid 
judge, which, on the whole, is most to be relied on for the true and 
safe construction of a constitution—that which has the uniform sanction, 
of successive legislative bodies through a period of years, and under _ 
the'varied ascendency of parties; or that which depends upon the 
opinions of every new legislature, heated as it may be by the spirit of 
party, eager in the pursuit of some favorite object, or LED ASTRAY BY. 
THE ELOQUENCE AND ADDRESS OF POPULAR STATESMEN, THEMSELVES, 
PERHAPS, UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE SAME MISLEADING CAUSES.”? 
Sir, how do-you like the witness? I :venerate him, and will submit 
this point upon his testimony 

But say Gentlemen, this doctrine, that there is nothing settled by 
Legislative ‘sanction and judicial decision, is not Nullification. No, 
Sir, indeed it is not, but it is something infinitely worse.  Nullifica- 
tion as expoundéd by the second Officer of the Government, with the 
apparent approbation of all its advocates, is, that a State, in the exer- 
cise of its sovereignty, has a right to interpose and prevent the execu-. 
tion, of a law of the Federal Government, if it be ‘a deliberate, pal- 
pable, flagrant violation of the Constitution.” But this doctrine un- 
settles every thing. It breaks yp the foundations of all law. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, there is, nothing fixed and sacred in law or Legis- 
lation. j iG ; j 

But Sir, how has this question been settled? In all the ways in 
which the constituted authorities and the people can act.. - 

. The Senater from the Second insists that the Federalists created the: 
first National Bank under the present Government. Iagree they did, 
and consequently that institution was approved by that political party. 

The existing Bank was made by Democrats, in despite of dederal 
oppositions ‘Fhe Democratic party approved of the creation of this. 
Institution, and as the Federal and Democratic parties embraced the. 
whole nation, the two events present a perfect concurrence of opinion 
as to the constitutionality of the measure. All are concluded by their. 
own deliberate acts. 
~ The constitutionality of the first Bank was contested in and settled by. 
the Supreme Court. 

The constitutionality of the existing Bank was determined by the. 
same tribunal, composed, of different individuals. It has been deter- 
mined also by the acquiescence.of the people, the ‘ ultimate expounds. 
ers of the Constitution.” 

It hasbeen so decided by the Sates through their Legislatures, Almost- 
every State has at some time, affirmed the constitutionality of a National 
Bank by positive acts. In 1823, the question was brought before the 
Legislature of this State, distinctly, not by Resolution, but in the mode 
provided in the Constitution. It arose on a proposition from another 
State, to amend the Federal Constitution, so as to limit the. power of 
the General Government in the creation of Banks, to the District of 
Columbia. The proposition was not, to confer power, nor was. it an, 
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affirmation that the power, to the full extent that it had ever been ex 
ercised, did not exist, but its object was to abridge a. power which was 
thereby admitted'to exist. That proposition, Sir, was unanimously re- 
jected in the Assembly, and in this Senate, then composed of members 
not one of whom you could then or now, call a Federalist, it also. re~ 
ceived a unanimous rejection.. The Legislature then directed the Reso- 
lution expressing their determination, to be transmitted to the Execu- 
tive of each State in the Union, and to the President, to be commu- 
nicated to the respective Legislatures, ‘‘ that they might be advised 
thereof.”? Here was a proclamation to all the world, that in the Judg- 
ment of the Legislature of this State, the Federal Government did 
possess, and ought to possess, the powér’ to create a National Bank. 
: Sir, if there is nothing else sacred, in our eyes, surely we ought to re- 
gard with respect, the acts of our own Legislature. ; 
It is said there is no express grant of power tothe Federal Govern- 
ment to create a bank, pe as all powers not granted are “reserved 
to the states or the people,” the government does not possess this pow- 
er. Tread lightly here, I pray you. This doctrine embraces in its 
tremendous. sweep, the whole system of the Tariff Laws. Where; in 
the Constitution, will you find ‘express authority to impose duties for 
the protection of domestic industry? You will search in vain for it. 
‘Congress have power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises,” but for what? ‘To pay the debts and provide for the coms 
* mon defence and general welfare of the United States.’ But that-in- 
strument contains no term, importing express authority to lay taxes, 
duties, imposts or excises, for the protection of national industry, much 
less for the stimulation or encouragement of particular branches. The 
constitutionality of the Tariff may be established, but I do not perceive 
how, without giving to the Constitution, even amo! -construc+ 
tion, than is required to confer the power to create a 3 
authority be necessary to justify the action of the National Legislatute, 
where will you find the power to appropriate money to build a Capitol; 
Light Houses or Fortifications. It is not in existence. 
here is hardly any grant of power that can be executed, without 
‘acts not expressly, in terms, authorized. Every government, acting, 
under a written Constitution, must possess three’ kinds or classes. of 
power. 
Ist. Express grants of power. ; 
2d. Powers implied by, or incidental to, express grants. 

3d. Powers resulting, not from any single express grant, but from thé 
whole mass of enumerated or express powers. — 

The reservation to “the states or the people,” of all powers not 
granted, applies where there is no grant of power over a particular 
subject, and not to the powers incidental to an express grant. 

The incidents to a grant are as essential as the grant itself. With- 
out the necessary incidents, the grant would be nugatory, because the 
power intended could not be executed. ‘The grant of 2 specific power, 
therefore, carries with it the incidents necessary to the execttion of 
that power. The question, therefore, is, whether the creation of a 


Bank is hecessary and proper to carry into'execution any of the express, 
enumerated. powers, with which the National. Government is charged. - 
-The Senator from the 3d, complained that he could not tell where in 
the Constitution, the provision was, by virtue. of which the power was 
claimed, Yet he expressed and rapeated the wish, that all the people 
were assembled, to hear him pourtray the dangers threatened by this 
institution—and prove its unconstitutionality. Lest, when his wishes 
shall be gratified, and he shall be engaged in delivering his lectures to - 
the whole world; upon the dimensions, properties, proportions and phe- 
nomena of this—sometimes ‘‘ Mammoth??—sometimes ‘‘ Monster?) 
sometimes ‘‘ Juggernaut?—he should be com elled. to illustrate. his 
conceptions. by.such wise syllogisms as those with which he delighted 
the Senate—I will inform him what clause in the Constitution is sup- 
posed to confer the power. The 17th paragraph of the 8th section 
declares that Congress shall have power, “To make all laws which 
shall.be. necessary and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers, and all other powers vested by the Constitution, in - the 


ity for its.creation? The legislative action 1s under the same clause 
oO 
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. 1 do not think it requisite to insist upon that degree of necessity to 
establish-the constitutional power. » If some institution be “‘ indispen- 
sable,” to aid- the Treasury, and if a National Bank be more useful 
forithat purpose ‘than any other, the case fully satisfies the constitu- 
tional:requirement. . That some institution is. ‘‘indispensable” to aid 
the Treasury, admits of no doubt or question. nel 


If there were no National Bank, the Treasury must make use of | 


the State Banks. -The President admits the ‘* indispensable” neces- 
sity.of some such institution, and in his opinion it should be a national 
institution, for he-has: proposed two plans, variant from each other, but 
both of that.character. If, then, some institution is indispensably ne- 
cessary, and a National Bank is more useful than any ‘other, for the 
collection; preservation and distribution of the public revenue, and the 
maintenance of a sound, uniform and useful currency, can it be said thata 
National Bank is not ‘‘ necessary and proper,” and if so, who, in the exer- 
cise of reason;.can ‘* well question” the power of the government to es- 
tablish it. ; hype ony 

--But it is -saidy admitting all this, the National Legislature has 
no» power ‘to create an incorporation. Sir, the power to create in- 
corporations. is an incident to thé Sovereign power of Legislation. It 
is possessed-without any express grant. All the State Legislatures 
possess it, ,although many of the Constitutions under which ‘they act, 
are silent upon the subject. The National Legislature possesses that 
power:in the District of Columbia, and has exercised it, unquestioned, 
in the creation of incorporations of various kinds, by virtue of its pow- 
er of exclusive Legislation, without any-express grant. The power 
of a- government ofennumerated powers, and limited legislation, is 
equally sovereign.and absolute over the subjects committed to its legis- 
lation, unless there be-a specific limitation or restraint, as’ it would be 
if that government possessed the exclusive power of legislation. ‘The 
limitation is as'to the subjects over which legislation may be exercised 5 
not as to the extent of legislation over subjects, in relation to which 
the absolute power of legislation is possessed. If, then, there be an 
unconditional, » unlimited grant of a specific power, and an ‘incorpora~ 
tion be necessary and proper for the execution of that power, the ‘au~ 
thority of the goveriiment to create ‘it, is. as clear and ample as it would 
be if that government possessed the exclusive, unlimited power of 
legislation; without the express grant of this particular . power. But I 
said; Sir, I would-not discuss the Constitutional question. 

Lcannotoomit, however, with your indulgence, to consider another 
argument;of ‘the Senator from the 2d, to prove’ the unconstitutionality 
of a National Bank. ; 

- It is the argument often:resorted to, of the opinions of eminent men— 
an imposing artay of. great names. “The gentleman has produced such 
an array—he called them ‘his witnesse*I will call no. other—and will 
only. insist that he abide by his’principle; and not impeach witnesses of 
hisiown introduction. DAT } 

Mr. Jefferson was one, on whose authority great reliance was placed. 
It is true = efferson opposed the establishment of the first National 
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Bank, and was never well reconciled to its existence. _ But I infer that 
his opinion experienced a material change: I infer it from the fact that 
as President, he approved of two bills enlarging the corporate powers 
of that institution. . I infer it, also, from the fact, that his Administra~ 
tion extended to within two years of the expiration of its charter, and 
he never deemed himself bound, in the conscientious discharge of his 
duty, to admonish Congress against its renewal. 

l infer it also from the sentiments he expressed, after the experience 
of his long public career, in relation to the dangers to be apprehended 
from State Banks, In 1813, he poured the alarms with which his 
mind was surcharged. into the bosom of a.near.and.dear friend,.(Mr. 
Eppes,) whose station in the government, he hoped would enable him 
to provide the remedy he indicated. This was nothing less thun the 
utter annihilation of all State Banks. He depicted with all the ener- 
gies of his almost boundless capacity, the desolating calamities which 
he foreboded from banking institutions created by the authority of the 
States, and urged the immediate attempt to induce a surrender of the 
right to establish them. No language can be more emphatic, than 
that which he deemed the crisis, and the occasion required’ him to em- 


* ploy :—* It is time, then, for the public functionaries to look to this.— 


Perhaps it may not be too late. Perhaps, by giving time'to the Banks, 


_they may call in and pay off their paper by degrees. But'no remedy 


is ever to be expected, while it rests with the State Legislatures.— 
Personal motives can be excited, through so many avenues, to their 
will, that in their hands, things will goon from bad to worse, until 
the catastrophe overwhelms us.” i 

“<I still believe, however, that on proper representations of. the sub- 
ject, a great proportion of these Legislatures would cede to Congress 
their power of establishing Banks, saving the charter rights already 
granted. And this should be asked, not by way of amendment to the 
Constitution, but accepted from them, one by one, singly as their con- 
sent might be obtained.” 

* The states should be urged to cede to the General Government, 
with a saving of chartered rights, the exclusive power of establishing 
Banks of discount of paper.” 

Such were the opinions and language of Mr. Jefferson. He did not 
desire the states to confer on the General Government, the power to 
establish banks, concurrently with the states, but to cede to it the 
exclusive power. Ye sticklers for State Rights, who call Jefferson 
your Father, and who pretend to anticipate evil from a National*Bank, 
here learn from him, that all dangers to the. states—to the prosperity 
and liberties of your country—are to flow from State Banks, and that . 
no remedy is to be expected, while the State Legislatures possess the 
power to create them. The General Government must ‘possess the 
exclusive power over the whole currency of the nation. - And are ye 
prepared for the adgption of his sentiments. Then you may with pro- 
priety call him your witness, and make his doctrine and authority the 
foundation of your creed. i 

Mr. Madison was another witness. His sentiments I have already 
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given you. Iam content with bim, and will cheerfully abide by his 
-testimony. : ; 

Henry Clay was another witness; and his speech, on the renewal of 
the charter of the first bank, has been adduced as evidence that he de-~ 
nied the constitutionality of such an institution. It is true, that in 
1811, he did ; but truth requires that it should be stated, that in 1816, 
he advocated the incorporation of the“existing bank, and then, ina 
frank and fearless manner, avowed his change of opinion—no recent 
change—and assigned reasons for it, which it would trouble most men to 
answer. Ifthe honorable gentleman is satisfied with that witness, I am also. 

Gen. Peter B. Porter was also summoned to the stand, and an opin- 
ion of his, in 1811, introduced against the constitutionality of 7g 2 
tional Bank. Well, I will take him too, for the gentleman admitted 
that his views had changed. I will abide by his opinion. 

Mr. Hezekiah Niles was the last living witness who was made to 

ive his testimony. He isa worthy man, and once suggested the idea, 
which the Senator from the 3d has repeated, that very doleful conse- 
quences might have ensued, if the Hartford Convention had been in 
possession of a National Bank. But what says this honest man now ? 
He published Mr. Madison’s letter, which I have read, in August last, 
and made his own remarks—with a hand out—to call the attention: of 
the public to his confession, and here it is :— 

“ $e Mr. Madison’s letter concerning the Bank of the United 
States, see page 351, must go far, indeed, to correct the judgement of 
those who have sincerely believed in the unconstitutionality of that in- 
stitution. It wasafter hismanner, but with mueh less power, that we have 
often reasoned with ourselves for several years past—and by so doing, 
had nearly retired from those opinions which we formerly entertained 
on that subject. .But thus guided by the FATHER oF THE CoNSTI- 
tuTion—one of the ablest and best men, too, that ever lived, we have 
no hesitation in saying, frankly ‘and openly, that we have no 
doubt as to the constitutionality of the Bank of the United States ; 
and that the question of re-chartering it should be decided according to 
the expediency of the proceeding.” 


That, Sir, is honest Hezekiah. I want'no better testimony. ‘Gir, I <3 


will call no witnesses—I am ready for the verdict from any impartial 
jury. This examination affords infinite satisfaction. It shows that our 
great men have changed their opinions, ona subject of vast interest to 
our country, and that they have the frankness, the honesty and bold- 
ness to avow it. It took five years of calamity to convert Mr. Clay. 
I derive consolation from the belief that half that time of prosperity 
will be sufficient to produce a similar change in the opinion of the hon- 
orable Senator, who has, on this occasion, improved him ds a witness. 
The gentleman also introduced the testimony of one other individu- 
al who has rested from his labors. That was Grorcre CuinTon, who, 
as Vice President, gave the casting vote against the renewal of the 
charter of the old Bank. He was a valuable man. He possessed sub- 
staittial qualities of character. He rendered good services to his coun- 
try. But had he a greater compass of mind—a more unerring judg- 
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ment, or a more ardent patriotism than Washington—a more luminous 
intellect than Hamilton—a more pure and eétherial spirit than Jay.— 
He was one of a, splendid cluster of worthies, but had he any rare con- 
centration of qualities or powers that exalted him above them? He 


‘thought it unconstitutional to incorporate a. Bank, and therefore gave 


his vote against the renewal, but he shed no light. upon the subject.— 
Had he lived till 1816, in all pfobability, he, like Mr. Clay, with whom 
he then acted, would have changed his: opinion. He did not live to 
witness the consequences of'that vote. 'T'hose:consequences- were, the 
exportation of seven millions; which had formed the capital of that 
Bank, the year before: the war—the disorder of the»cutrency, and:de- 
pression of the credit of his country, and finally the conflagration of the 
very Capitol in which that important vote was given. 

There is still another subject, Sir, which.I must crave your patience 
to examine.- Gentlemen rested their arouments essentially upon‘ it — 
Relying upon-the. secret journal of the Convention anda private jour- 
nal of a part of its proceedings, they. now contend, that a proposition 
to authorize Congress to establish a Bank was distinctly made—gravely . 
discussed, and deldertely rejected, with intent that the power should 
not exist. Unless such was the intent, the statement is of no impor- 
tance. The gentleman from the 2d, has given correctly the history of 
that journal. It was committed to the custody of Washington, by the 
Convention, with instructions if the Constitution were adopted, to de- 
posit it in the office of the Secretary of State, when the new govern- 
ment should be organized. . He was faithful to his: trust: Washington 
presided over the delibastions of that august body, and heard that jour- 
nal read every day, as you, Sir, do ours. His anxiety for the fate of 
his.beloved country, then. threatened with convulsion and disunion, 
must have made him attentive to all the proceedings of ‘that Conven- 
tion, upon whose acts, were founded:all his hopes, of its:security, ‘its 
liberty, its independence, and future elevation. Four years thereafter, 
and those years of continued discussion of the powers: of the govern- 
ment under the new Constitution, he, as President, approved and 


signed a bill for the incorporation of a National Bank.  The:creation - 


of that bank was no hasty measure. . The subject was: before the na- 
tion for more than a year, after it had received the official and power- 
ful recommendation of the head of the Treasury Department. It in- 
terested and agitated ‘the whole country. — In consequence of a division ' 
in the Cabinet, it caused the President the most anxious solicitude, °No 
measure of his administration more perfectly absorbed his: feelings and 
engaged his mind. - If such a proposition was made in the Convention; ‘and 
rejected, with intent.that the power should not exist; he must have 
known it. It is.impossible it, should have heen otherwise: Nor could 
he have forgotten it. The transaction was too recent, and the subject 
too momentous, to have escaped from a memory distinguished for accu- 
racy and. powers of retention, Hamilton, too who was an‘active and 
important member, must have known the acts and the motives of that 
Convention, and he, too, was not chargeable with forgetfulness. Jef- 
ferson had the Journal in his possession, and consequently possessed the 
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means of knowledge, and; with his disposition to ransack: creation in 
search of \information, it cannot be presumed that he. neglected to: avail 
himself of those-within his power. . Almost every member of’ that Con- 
vention was then in life,:and-many of them:the: devoted 'friends:of ‘the 
President;:where were they? ‘Had, they all drank »the: waters of ‘for- 
getfulness, or had some- pervading stupor benumbed their faculties? 
Where, where was'Catesworth Pinckney, then,whose liandandmind were 
chiefly employed in the final compilation, and who loved his chief. whom 
he more resembled than any other’ man, next to his country and his 
God? Whose high souled integrity and honor were displayed in. the 
memorable reply, ** Millions for defence+not a cent-for tribute.2” cHe 
was'not in the government, but he was alive to the interests of his 
country, and the reputation ofthe President. He gave no warning. 
Had all the members of that Convention become indifferent to: ‘the in- 
tegrity of their principles,- regardless of the liberties of ‘their country, 
unfaithful to the adored head of the government, and: unmindful -of his 
character? In what light does this supposition present:the! Father of 
his country? An early and important act of his administration: was: a 
deliberate fraud upon the American People. If the view now presented 
be correct, he must have known that it was intended that the power to cre- 
atea National Bank should not exist, and yet, with that knowledge, and 
with the consciousness that many others possessed the same knowledge, he 
deliberately committed an act of violation of that Constitution, which he 
had assisted in forming, and sworn to support—an act of palpable, fla- 
grant usurpation. If this be true, the character of that man has never 
been understood. Instead of veneration, he should be held in detesta- 
tion, as the robber of American’ liberties. What becomes of that sin- 
gular integrity—that surpassing goodness—that transcendant virtue, 
which made him a being “ but a little lower than the Angels?” - 

His fame, bereft of honor and of glory, “ reproach and everlasting 
shame, sit mocking in his plumes.” Sir, it-cannot be; the thing is 
impossible. 

While the honorable Senator from the second, was addressing his 
eloquent apostrophe to that canvass, (G. Clinton,) I wish the portrait 
from the other chamber (Washington’s,) had been transferred to its 
side, and we could have heard a: voice, in the benignant accents of the 
revered original :— 

My Countrymen! !—Is this your gratitude ?—to taint my mem- 
ory with dishonor!!! 

No, Sir, this view is too appalling. It cannot be true. It is impos- 
sible. Such a proposition may have been made and rejected, because 
its insertion in the Constitution was deemed inexpedient or unnecessary, 
but. never with intent that the government should not possess the 
power. 

Sir, Ihave no fears that this Bank will not be re-chartered. If not 


~ done now, it will be done at some future time. I have the same con- 


fidence in that event, that I have’in the continued existence of the gov- 
ernment. The only way to prevent it is, the incorporation, at the 
present session, of a new institution, to take its place, at the expiration 


* 
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of its charter. I have assigned the reasons which, in my view, render 
that impracticable. This is now made a party question, It will not 
be so, to the same extent, hereafter. When the present agitation shall 
have subsided, into a state of comparative tranquility—and that state 
will come after the termination of the pending presidential contest, how- 
ever it may end—the lessons of experience—the admonitions of wis- 
dom will resume their influence. Popular sentiment, will have its free 
action, and exert its accustomed domination. My anxiety is, that it 
should be re-chartered under this administration. The President has 
viewed it with jealousy. If its charter be now renewed, the institu- 
tion will be commended to -the public confidence. All discussion..in 
relation to the constitutionality of its establishment, its merits, or its 
powers will cease, and its usefulness will be extended. I have confi- 
dence in this Administration, that its powers, will be prudently restrict- 
ed, and safely adjusted. And let me ask the advocates of this resolu- 
‘tion—the professed friends of this Administration—not in the name of 
that God to whom they make such frequent and pious appeals—but’ of 
our»common country—if they cannot trust this Administration, when 
they expect to have an Administration that they will tryst. 
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